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LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE GIRARD | 
COLLEGE FOR ORPHANS. 


The Committee of City Councils appointed to super 
intend the building of the Grrarp Cortree For Or- 
rPuans, having completed their preliminary arrange- 
ments, determined to lay the corner stone of that edi- 
fice, dedicated to the public good, on the anniversary 
of the nativn’s independence, Notices were therefore 
issued to all the city officers, members of Councils and 
many other citizens, to join in the interesting ceremo- 
nies. ‘ 

On Thursday I«st, the 4th instant, in compliance with 
special or general invitations, between 11 o’clock A. M. 
and noon, a large concourse of citizens assembled at the 
site of the College, and in due time the committee of | 
arrangements called the people to order, and the work 
which constituted the attraction of the occasion com- 
menced. The immense block of marble called the | 
corner stone, was raised by means of sheers, and lower- 
ed into its appointed place. The architect, Thomas U. 
Walters, and the superintendent, Jacob Souders, an- 
nounced that it was in its proper position. The deposits | 
were then made, and a large slab of marble was placed | 
upon the corner stone, and the two carefully cemented. 
The architect then announced to the building commit- | 
tee that the cornerstone of the College was duly placed. | 

John Gilder, Esq. chairman of the building committee, | 
announced in an appropriate manner the completion of 
the work to the city authorities, and to the trustees of 
the college. Mr. Gilder then made the following an- | 
nunciation to the citizens. 


' 


We have deposited in this corner stone a copy of the | 
will of Stephen Girard, the coins of the United States, | 
one 5 and one 10 dollar note of Stephen Girard’s Bank, | 
bearing his signature; the newspapers of the day, and a | 
scroll containing the following 


INSCRIPTION: | 


This Corner Stone of the Girard College for Orphans | 
was laid on the 4th day of July, 1835, at meridian, in | 
presence of the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, the Select 
and Common Councils of the City of Philadelphia, and 
the Trustees of the Girard College for Orphans, by the | 
Building Committee, consisting of 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 


John Gilder, Chairman, 


' 


Joshua Lippincott, | John Byerly, 
John R. Neff, Ephraim Haines, 
Dennis McCredy, | and 


Joseph Worrell, Samuel V. Merrick, 


The architect, Thomas U. Walters, and the general 
superintendent, Jacob Souder; Findley Highlands being 


superintendent of the marble work, and John P. Binns, | 


clerk of the works. 
Corporation of the city of Philadelphia. 
Mayor, Recorder, 
John Swift, Joseph M‘Ilvaine, 
Aldermen. 
Robert Wharton, John Binns, 
John Inskeep, William Milnor, 
Andrew Pettit, Thomas McKean, 
George Bartram, | Andrew Geyer, 
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Samuel Badger, 
Peter Christian, 
William Duane, 
Joseph Watson, 


Joseph Burden, 
Jonathan K. Hassinger, 
and 


Michael W, Ash. 


Select Council. 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, President. 


Daniel Groves, 
Joshua Lippincott, 
Manuel Eyre, 
Charles Massey, Jr. 
Joseph Worrell, 


Henry Toland, 

John P. Wetherill, 
John R. Neff, 
Lawrence Lewis, and 
Dennis M‘Credy, 


Common Council. 
Henry Troth, President. 


John Gilder, Robert M‘Mullin, 
Samuel V. Merrick, | John J. Borie, 
Ephraim Haines, John Maitland, 
Henry Sailor, Samuel P. Wetherill, 
Joseph R. Chandler, Isaac Elliott, 

James Gowen, 

Robert M. Houston, | 

Joseph Aken, 

Joseph B. Smith, 
Benjamin H. Yarnall, 


Trustees of the 
Nicholas Biddle, 


John Swift, 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Henry Troth, 

George B. Wood, 
Thomas M‘Euen, 
William H. Keating, 
Richard Price, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
Thomas Dunlap, 


Thomas W. Morris, 
Jobn Byerly, 
: David Lapsley, Jr. 
| and 

Robert ‘Toland, 


College. 
President. 


Charles Bird, 
Joseph M‘llvaine, 
George W. Toland, 
John M. Keagy, 
William M. Meredith, 
Algernon S. Roberts, 
John Steele, 

and 
John C, Stocker, 


George Wolf, Governor of the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Andrew Jackson, President of the United States. 

Stephen Girard was born at Bordeaux, in France, on 
the 24th day of May, 1750; his first landing in the 
United States was at the port of New York; the seat of 
his residence and successful enterprizes was the city of 
Philadelphia, where he died on the 26th day of Decem- 
ber, 1831, devising, for the benefit of society, the most 
splendid donation that philanthropy had ever devoted. 

This College, a portion of the beneficence of Stephen 


| Girard, for the education of poor male orphans, was en- 


_dowed by him with two millions of dollars. 


When the work was completed, and the completion 
formally announced, the company listened with admira- 
tion to the following 


ADDRESS, 
By Nicuoras Bippie, Esa. 


| Chairman of the Trustees of the Girard College for Or- 
| phans, pronounced by request of the Building Com- 
mittee, on the occasion of laying the corner stone of 
the edifice, July 4th, 1833. 
FeLttow Citrzens:—We have now witnessed the 
laying of the corner stone of the Girard College for Or- 
phans, That stone, simple, massive and enduring, fit 
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emblem of the structure to be reared from it, and of the 
man whose name it bears, has been deposited in its final 
resting place. The earth receivedit. ‘To-morrow the 
earth will cover it. Ours are the last eyes which shall 
look upon it, and hereafter it will lie in its silent repose, 
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in impelling and regulating the multiplied occupations 


| of which he was the centre,—-whose very relaxation was 


only variety of labor, he passed from youth to manhood 


, anc finally to extreme old age, the same unchanged, un- 













| varying model of judicious and successful enterprize. 
| At length, men began to gaze with wonder on this mys- 
| terious being, who, without any of the ordinary stimu- 
| lants to exertion, urged by neither his own wants, nor 

the wants of others, with riches already beyond the 
children, than all else the world now contains. The | hopes of avarice, yet persevered in this unceasing 
seed that has been planted is of the tree of knowledge | scheme of accumulation; and possessing so much, strove 
—that growth which gives to existence all that renders | to possess more as anxiously as if he possessed nothing. 
it attractive—flowers for our early youth—fruits in ma- | They did not know that under this cold exterior, and 


unmoved by all the revolutions of the changing world 
above it. 

And yet from out that depth is to rise the spirit which 
may more influence the destiny of ourselves and our 








































































































turer life, and shelter for declining years. 
knowledge, which trampling down in its progress the 


ascendency, hus at length become the master power of 


the world. No people can now be distinguished or | 
prosperous, or truly great, but by the diffusion of know- | 


ledge—and in the stirring competition of the roused 
spirits of our time, the first glory and the highest suc 
cess must be assigned to the best educated nation. 
this be true in our relations abroad, it is far more true at 
home. Our institutions have boldly ventured to place 
the whole power of our country in the hands of the 
people at large, freed from all the great restraints which 
in other countries were deemed necessary. In doing 
th’s, their reliance is entirely on the general intelligence 
and education of the community, without which, such 
institutions can have neither permanence nor value. 
Their brilliant success has hitherto justified that confi- 
dence, but as our population becomes concentrated into 
denser masses, with more excited passions and keener 
wants, the corrective influence of instruction becomes 
daily more essential. ‘The education then of the people, 
which elsewhere is desirable or useful, becomes with 


us essential to the enjoyment, as well as to the safety of | 


our institutions. Our general equality of rights would 
be unavailing without the intelligence to understand 
and to defend them—our general equality of power 
would be dangerous, if it enabled an ignorant mass to 
triumph by numerical force over the superior intelli- 
gence which it envied—our universal right to political 


distinction, unless the people are qualified for it by ed- | 


ucation, becomes a mere abstraction, exciting only an 
abortive ambition. While therefore, to be uneducated 
and ignorant, is in other countries a private misfortune, 
in ours it isa public wrong; and the great object to 


which statesmen should direct their efforts is to ele- | 


vate the standard of public instruction to the level,— 
the high table land—of our institutions. It is thus that 


this day has been appropriately chosen for the present 
solemnity. 


It is fit that the anniversary of that day when our an- | 


cestors laid the broad foundation of our public liberties 


—on that day when our cowitrymen, throughout this | 


prosperous empire, are enjoying the blessings which 
these institutions confer,—we, in our sphere of duty, 
should comm: nce this great work, so eminently adapt- 
ed to secure and perpetuate them. 

This truth no man felt with a deeper conviction than 
our distinguished fellow citizen, whose history, and 
whose design in founding this institution, may aptly oc- 
cupy, fora few moments, our attention. 

Of these, now that the tomb has dissipated all the il- 
lusion which once surrounded them, we can speak with 
the impartiality of history; aad here, on this chosen 
spot, the scene of his future fame, we may freely bestow 
on his memory the homage which his unassuming nature 
would have shunned while living. 

We all rememher, and most of us knew him. Plain 
in appearance, simple in manners, frugal in all his 
habits, his long life was one unbroken succession of in- 
tense and untiring industry. Wealthy, yet without in- 
dulging in the ordinary luxuries which wealth may pro- 
cure—a stranger tothe social circle—indifferent to poli- 
tical distinction—with no apparent enjoyment except 


If | 


It is that ) aloof in that stern solitude of his mind, with all that 


w ic the | seeming indifference to the work! and the world’s opin- 
dominion of brutal force, and giving to intellect its just | 


ions, he still felt the deepest sympathy for human afflic- 
tion, and nursed a stronger, yeta far nobler and wiser 
ambition to benefit mankind, than ever animated the 
most devoted follower of that world’s applause. His 


| death first revealed, that all this accumulation of his la- 
} 


borious and prolonged existence, was to be the inheri- 
tance of us and of our children,—that for our and their 


comfort, the city of his adoption was to be improved 
| and embellished, and above all, that for their advance- 


ment in science, and in morals, were to be dedicated 
the fruits of his long years of toil. 

It required the self-denial of no common mind, to re- 
| sist the temptation of being himself the witness and the 
| administrator of this bounty, and to have abstained from 
enjoying the applause of his grateful countrymen, who 

would have acknowledged with affectionate respect, 
the benefits whicn they derived from him. Yet even 
| this secret and prospective munificence must have bad 
its charm for a mind like his; and we may well imagine 
| that the deep and retired stillness of his spirit was often 
soothed with the visions of the lasting good, and per- 
haps, too, of the posthumous glory, which he was pre- 
paring. Such contemplations he might well indulge, 
for to few have they been so fully realized. From the 
/moment that foundation stone touched the earth, the 
-name of Girard was beyond the reach of oblivion. 
From this hour, that name is destined to survive to the 
latest posterity, and while letters and the arts exist, he 
will be cited as the man who, with a generous spirit 
and a sagacious foresight, bequeathed, for the improve. 
ment of his fellow men, the accumulated earnings of 
| his life. He will be remembered in all future times by 
_the emphatic title with which he chose to be designated 


| 


-and with which he commences his will--a title by 
' which we ourselves may proudly recognize him as 
| **Stephen Girard of the city of Philadelphia, in the 
‘commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Merchant and Mari- 
ner”—the author of a more munificent act of enlight- 
ened charity than was ever performed by any other 
| human being. 
His, will indeed be the most durable basis of all hu- 
|man distinction—a wise benevolence in the cause of 
letters. The ordinary charity which feeds or clothes 
| the distressed, estimable as it 1s, relieves only the phy- 
sical wants of the sufferer. But the enlightened bene. 
| ficence which looks deeper into the wants of our na- 
_ture—which not merely prolongs existence, but renders 
that existence a blessing, by pouring into these recesses 
of sorrow the radiance of moral and intellectual culti- 
| vation —this it is which forms the world’s truest bene- 
| factor, and confers the most enduring of all fame. His 
glory is the more secure, because the very objects of 
that benevolence are enabled to repay with fame, the 
kindness which sustains them. 

It is not unreasonable to conjecture that in all future 
times, there will probably be in existence many thou- 
| sand men who will owe to Girard the greatest of all 
| blessings, a virtuous education; men who will have 

been rescued from want and perhaps from vice, and 
‘armed with power to rise to wealth and distinction. 
| Among them will be found some of the best educated 
| citizens, accomplished scholars, intelligent mechanics, 
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distinguished artists, and the most prominent statesmen. 
In the midst of their prosperity, such men can never 
forget the source of it, nor will they ever cease to min- 
gle with their pravers and to commemorate with their | 
labors, the name of their great benefactor. What hu- | 
man being can be insensible to the happiness of having 
caused such a succession of good through remote ages, 
or not feel that such applause is more grateful than all 








the shouts which ever rose from the bloodiest field of 


battle, and worth all the vulgar fame of a hundred con- | 
quests! 

The general design and the resources of the institu- | 
tion are proportioned to its purposes, and characteristic 
of him who did nothing which he did not do well. | 

After the building shall have been completed, there | 
will remain the annual income from two millions of dol- 
lars, now yielding $102,000, and if these funds should 





be inadequate forall the orphans applying for admission, | ceptation. 


the income of nearly all the remainder of the estate is to 
be appropriated to the erection of as many new build- 
ings as his square in the city would have contained. So 
that, in general, it may be stated with reasonable confi- 
dence, that when all the buildings are ready for the re- 
ception of the pupils, there will be available for the 
maintenance of the institution, an income of not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars, which may be in- 
creased to at least two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. 

‘These ample funds are to be devoted to the mainte- 
nance and education of *‘poor male white orphan chil. 
dren.” Of all the classes of human indigence there are 
none more helpless and none more entitled to our sym- 
pathies than these children of misfortune. They have 
lost their natural protectors. The arms which have 
hitherto embraced and sustained them, have been fold- 
ed in death. ‘They began life in comfort, perhaps in 
affluence; but now they stand alone, abandoned and 
helpless, to struggle against the world’s coldness, with 
precarious means of subsistence, with no means of in- 
struction, and treading on that narrow and slippery 
verge which too often separates want from crime. From | 
this friendless condition ,they are rescued by the benevo- | 
lence of Girard, who not merely provides the means of 
subsistence, but redressing the wrongs of fortune, raises | 
them at once in the scale of being, and qualifies them to 
be useful members of that society which they would 
otherwise disturb or corrupt. 

How wide the limits of that benevolence may be, it | 
is impossible to conjecture. If the imperfection of lan- 
guage suggests a doubt as to the degree of destitution | 
which makes an ‘‘orphan,” the greater weakness of our | 
nature forces upon us the melancholy inquiry,—what 
child is there who may not be a poor orphan? Who is | 
there indeed among us whose children may not yet | 
need the blessings of this institution? Let none of us 
in the confidence of prosperity deem his own offspring | 
secure. Alas! all our prosperity is so vain and shadowy, 
and misfortune is so constantly in ambush to assail us, | 
that it were presumptuous in any of us to suppose him. | 
self beyond the reach of vicissitudes, which would ren- | 
der such an institution the happiest refuge for his chil- | 


dren. Yes, fellow citizens, this college is ourown; the | 
property of us all. It is intended to remedy misfor- 
tunes to which we are all equally liable. And it should 
be a source of great consolation to each of us, that if, in | 
the ever-varying turns of human life, misfortune should | 
overtake, and death surprise us, they who bear our | 
names, and are destined to be the fathers of our de- 
scendents, will here find a home where they may be | 
prepared for future usefulness, and become in turn the 
protectors and support of their more helpless relatives. 
Hereafter, thanks to the bounty of Girard, every fa- 
ther among us may, on his death-bed, enjoy the reflec- 
tion, that although unprovided with fortune, there is 
secured to his sons that which is at once the means of 
fortune, and far better than the amplest fortune without 
it,—a good education. This consideration, if any such 
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incentives were wanting, may serve to stimulate the 
sense of public duty in those who administer the institu- 
tion, to render it worthy of their own children. 

For this purpose, happily, it is only necessary to fulfil 
the design of the founder, which provides ample means 
and expressly enjoins the employment of them, to give 
every kind of liberal and useful instruction. 

They would much err, who, comparing this institu- 
tion with any ordinary standard, regard it as an alms- 
house or a poorhouse, in which a certain number of 
pauper boys, housed together, to be kept from harm, 
are to receive some hasty rudiments of instruction, and 
then to be thrust out on the world to make way for a 
similar swarm of unfortunate children. By no means, 
The comprehensiue benevolence of Girard looked to 
higher and better things. It is not a poor school nora 
charity school, nor a free school, in their ordinary ac- 
It is, as he denominates it, a ‘‘College.” 
The peremptory prohibition that ‘tno distinctive dress 
should ever be worn,” reveals his purpose that these 
youths shall not be designated as objects of remark or 
contempt by their contemporaries—that they shall be 
distinguished only by their conduct, and shall not wear 
the livery even of charity. The instruction too requir- 
ed, is of the highest character, embracing almost every 
thing worthy of being studied in the circle of human 
knowledge. ‘They shall be instructed,” says he, ‘in 
the various branches of a sound education, compre- 
hending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, 
astronomy, natural, chemical, and experimental philoso- 
phy, the French and Spanish languages—(I do not for. 
bid, but [do not recommend the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages)—and such other learning and science as the 
capacities of the several scholars may merit or warrant.” 

This excludes nothing—nay, it embraces every thing 
necessary to form a well educated man. How far this 
instruction is to be carried—whether when the degrees 
of talent and disposition come to be analysed, some are 
to b> instructed up to the point of their appropriate ca- 
pacity, while the more intelligent and more diligent are 
to be carried into the higher regions of science, are 


| questions of future administrations, to be decided by 


experience. But it is manifest that all the means of 
education, thorough, perfect education; are to be pro- 
vided; that every facility for the acquisition of know- 
ledge should be at hand; nor is there any reason why 
the Girard College—liberally endowed beyond all ex- 
ample—should not be superior to any existing establish- 
ment, in the talents of its professors or the abundance 
of its means of instruction; and with the blessing of God, 
so it shall be. ‘here shall be collected within these 
walls all that the knowledge and research of men have 
accumulated to enlighten and improve the minds of 
youth, It will be the civil West Point of this country, 
where all the sciences which minister to men’s happi- 
ness, and all the arts of peace, may be thoroughly and 
practically taught. Its success will naturally render it 
the model for other institutions—the centre of all im- 
provement in things taught no less than in the art of 
teaching them—the nursery of instructors as well as pu- 
pils;—thus, not merely accomplishing the direct benefit 
of those to whom its instruction extends, but irradiat- 
ing by its example the whole circumference of human 
knowledge. ‘ 

To this intellectual cultivation will be added that, 
without which all instruction is valueless, and all learn- 
ingthe mere ability for evil—that moral discipline which 
makes men virtuous and happy at their own fire-sides. 
‘‘My desire is,” says he, ‘‘that all the instructors and 
teachers in the college shall take pains to instil into the 
minds of the scholars, the pure principles of morality,so 
that on their entrance into active life, they may, from 
inclination and habit, evince benevolence towards their 
fellow creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety, and in- 
dustry.” When this harmony between the heart and 
the understanding ceases, mere knowledge is a curse, 
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and men become intellectual statues, with the perfect 
forms of manly exterior, but cold, and selfish, and worth- 
less to the community which enduresthem. Our youth 
too will not fail to be deeply imbued with that enthusiastic 
devotion to republican government, and that knowledge 
of his public rights and duties, which should form the 
basis of the American character. It is thus that the 
founder strictly enjoins ‘‘that by every proper means, a 
pure attachment to our republican institutions, and to 
the sacred rights of conscience as guaranteed by our 
happy constitution, shall be formed and fostered in the 
minds of the scholars.” 

Nor need there be any dread that such an education 
will disqualify them for their pursuits in after life. In 
this country all pursuits are open to all men, nor need 
the humblest citizen despair of the highest honors of 
the republic. They err who suppose that because men 
aré instructed, they may desert the ordinary walks of 
employment, There never can be such an over educa. 
tion of the mass ofthe people. Men labor not for a 
want of knowledge, but for the want of bread. The 
cultivation of the mind, like the cultivation of the soil, 
only renders it more productive, and knowledge be- 
comes the best auxiliary to industry by rendering the 
laborer more intelligent and more ambitious to excel. 
The youths thus instructed will go forth into the various 
pursuits of life, many of which are in their nature me- 
chanical; but they will begin with the disposition and 
the power not merely to excel in them, but to rise be- 
yond them; and they will emerge from their workshops, 
as their countrymen, Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and 
Godfrey, and Fulton did before them, reaching all the 
distinctions of the state which may be honorably won, 
by talents and character. 

That the scene of so many blessings may be appro- 
priate to them, it is intended to make this structure 
worthy of its great object;—worthy of the name of its 
founder, and of the city which he was so anxious to em- 
bellish. Among the sciences most needed in this coun- 
try, where individual wealth is hastening to indulge its 
taste, and where every state and city and county re- 
quires extensive public buildings, is architecture. In- 
dispensable in the rudest forms of life, it becomes the 
highest ornament of the most enlightened. In every 
state of its progress, the style of its public worksdisplays 
the character of the nation which rears them. Dispro- 
portioned and grotesque among a course and unlettered 
people—in nations more advanced, often over orna- 
mented with the gaudy profusion and the caprices of 
tasteless wealth—it is only when sustained by the public 
spirit of a community at once enlightened and generous, 
that architecture attains its highest glory—a refined 
simplicity. Of that perfection it is proposed that this 
structure shall present a model, the equal at least of 
similar works in any other country, and not unworthy of 
the best days of antiquity—a structure which will at 
once gratify the honorable pride of every citizen of the 
United States, and form the best study for all the 
branches of industry connected with architecture. 

The enjoyment of so many advantages devolves on 
us, fellow citizens, the duty of great care and vigilance 
to preserve them. 

After bestowing upon our city this rich inheritance, Gi- 
rard adds this emphatic declaration. ‘In relation to the 
organization of the College and its appendages, I leave 
necessarily many details to the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
citizens of Philadelphia, and I do so with the more con- 
fidence, as, from the nature of my bequests and the be- 


nefit to result from them, I trust that my fellow citizens | 


of Philadelphia will observe and evince special care and 
anxiety in selecting members for their City Councils 
and other Agents.” 

That the generous confidence with which he has thus 
committed to us the execution of his great designs, 
should never be betrayed, we owe equally to the name 
of the founder and to the interests of our posterity; as 
the whole value of this institution will depend entirely 
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on the administration of it. For myself and my col- 
leagues, to whom the high honor has been assigned of 
sharing in that administration, I can only say, fellow ci- 
tizens, that we have assumed the trust with the deepest 
sense of its responsibility, and a determination to exe- 
cute it in the spirit of enlightened benevolence which 
animated the founder; and we shall in our turn retire 
from it, with the hope that our fair city may always find 
successors who to equal zeal, add greater ability to serve 
it. 

Under such auspices, we confidently trust that all the 
expectations of the founder will be realized. With this 
delightful anticipation, we now invoke the blessing of 
Gop on this great undertaking, 


In the name of Stephen Girard, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Merchant, 
and Mariner, we lay the foundation of this Girard College 
We dedicate it to the cause of cHaniry, 
which not only feeds and clothes the destitute, but wise- 
ly confers the greatest blessings on the greatest suf- 
ferers; 

To the cause of Educalion, which gives to human life 
its chief value; 

To the cause of Morals, without which knowledge 
were worse than unavailing; and finally, 

To the cause of our Country, whose service is the no- 
blest object to which knowledge and morals can be de- 
voted, 

Long may this structure stand, in its majestic simpli- 
city, the pride and admiration of our latest posterity; 
long may it continue to yield its annual harvest of edu- 
cated and moral citizens to adorn and to defend our 
country. Long may each successive age enjoy its still 
increasing benefits, when time shall have filled its halls 
with the memory of the mighty dead who have been 
reared within them, and shed over its outward beauty 
the mellowing hues of a thousand years of renown. 


SKETCH OF THE PROPOSED BUILDING, 


The College is located on a tract of land containing 
forty-five acres, formerly known by the name of Peel 
Hall, situated on the Ridge road, 1} miles from the city. 
This estate was purchased from Mr. William Parker, by 
Mr. Girard, a short time before his death, for the pur- 
poses of the college. 


The building is peripteral, being 160 feet front, by 
217 feet on the flank, including the porticoes. 

‘The co!umns are six feet in diameter at the base, and 
54 feet 6 inches high, including capitals and bases. 

The order is Grecian Corinthian, from the monument 
of Lysicratus, or Lantern of Demosthenes at Athens. 

The superstructure reposes on a casement, in the 
form of a truncated pyramid, composed of 12 steps sur- 
rounding the whole building. ‘The passage between 
the columns and the walls of the cell is 15 feet, 

All the columns, entablature, and pediment, are to be 
composed of white, and the cell of light blue marble. 
The floors, and stairways, are also to be composed of 
marble. 

The vestibules are each 26 by 48 feet: they are or- 
‘namented with 16 rich Ionic columns, antz, and enta- 
_blature, supporting a ceiling embellished with lacunari. 

Each story contains four rooms 50 feet square in the 

clear. ‘Ihe two rooms across the south end of the first 

story, are divided from each other by marble columns, 

and entablature of the Corinthian order, so that they 

|may be used as one room, for the purpose of exhibitions, 
&e. 

The whole building is to be heated by means of fur- 
naces placed in the cellar. 

The college is located parallel with the city streets, 
fronting the south. The land at the base of the building 
is 26 feet above the reservoir on Fair Mount, The 
whole height of the edifice is 97 feet, making the eleva- 
tion of the roof 123 feet above the said reservoir. 
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1833) YORK BARRENS. 1 


Among the interesting objects exhibited at Peel Hall, | of mountains—though omitted in most maps—enters 
on Thursday, on the occasion of laying the corner stone | this township, (having passed through North Carolina, 
of the Girard College, was a piece of sculpture worthy Virginia, and Maryland, ) and passes on to the Susque- 
of notice in itself, but especially to be admired when hanna—traverses Lancaster county between Pequea 
considered in reference to the age of the artist. and Octorara creeks—forms the boundary between 

It was a small basso relievo of Mr. Girard, from Otis’s | Montgomery and Berks, and reaches the Delaware be- 
likeness, done on marble, by a dad about 16 years of | tween Northampton and Berks. Pursuing a northeast 
age, named WILsoN, an apprentice, as we learn, in the | course through New Jersey, it enters New York between 
marble cutting establishment of Mr. Sailor, inthe north. | the sources of the Wallkill and Passaic rivers—forms 
western part of the city. The likeness of Mr. Girard | the Highlands near West Point—and enters Canada un- 
was, so far as we could judge, fully equal to Otis’s por- | der the name of the Green Mountains, 
trait, and the work was finished with taste. We have | The inhabitants are principally of Scotch and Irish 
seen nothing of late that reflected more credit on an | descent, and forsobriety, industry, and purity of morals, 
artist than does this juvenile attempt of Master Wilson. | are not surpassed by any body of people in the Union, 
Weare sure from the commendation bestowed on the | Every landholder lives by the sweat of his brow. Sla- 
work, and the admiration excited by the faithfulness of | very is almost unknown among them. They appear to 
the likeness, that the matter will be in good hands, and | have adopted the admonition given by Trapbois to Glen- 
that the capacities of the boy will be more fully inquir- | varlock—“ The wise man is his own best assistant,” 
ed into, with a view towards an improvement of his ex- | and are aware that no man is truly independent, who 
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traordinary talents. —U. S. Gazelte. | depends on the labour, or fidelity, of others, for his 
=a comfort. Their system of farming heretofore adopted 
From the Columbia Spy. is a bad one, and one that has tended much to impover- 


ish the soil. Having an abundance of woodland, the 
YORK BARRENS. | practice was to cleara field every season. Wheat is 

Such is the title given to a considerable section of | universally the first crop sown on the new land. The 
land situated in the south-eastern part of York county. | 4VeTage crop Is from 18 to 20 bushels per acre. The 
As the unfortunate title has given the place a worse | second crop is rye. Corn follows, and then oats. This 
character than it really merits, perhaps some of the rea | !8 the usual course. It is then left out for a year or two, 
ders of the Spy may be gratified with a brief sketch of and the course begins again, until it will produce noth- 
the country, the people, their customs and manners. | ing. More recently , as they have improved their sys- 

The townships of Chanceford, Lower Chanceford, | tem of farming, the face of the country begins to wear 
Town, Peachbottom, Hopewell, and part of Windsor, | 4 more favorable aspect, and from their persevering in- 
comprise what is usually denominated the ‘‘ Barrens of , dustry and habits of economy, all of them live comfort- 
York,” containing in 1830 a population of more than ably, and many of them have become quite wealthy. 
8000 souls. The soil generally is gravelly and poor, in- | Huskings, choppings, and quiltings are frequent 
terspersed here and there with farms of undulating sur- | among them, At the former the neighbors meet at 
face, and soil loam of good quality. The title is not de- | dark; the corn having been previously pulled, and haul- 
rived—as most persons suppose—from the sterility of | 4 ina pile nearthe crib. T he hands join it, the comic 
the soil; but from the circumstance that some 100 years | Story and the loud laugh are heard. The whiskey bot- 
since, the Indians, for the purpose of improving it as a | tle goes round often, but seldom are any seen intoxicat- 
“shunting ground,” subjected the whole face of the | ed. Four or five hundred bushels are husked by nine 
country to fire as often as they deem it necessary to do | Or ten o’clock. A plentiful supper is provided, and the 
so; and when it became in possession of the whites, | frolic ends with some kind of play—mostly one called 
nothing but barrens on every side were presented to the | ‘‘ The Brogue,” at which those that are not expert are 
view—hence the name. As an evidence that it has un- |$00n heartily beaten. At the latter the ladies spend 
dergone this fiery ordeal, it is only necessary to say, | the afternoon in quilting —the gentlemen assemble early 
that large quantities of land which twenty years since | in the evening—a fiddle is generally provided, and they 
were clothed with barrens, are now thickly covered ,4resoon seen — ; . 
with thriving young timber. “Tripping on the light fantastic toe. 

It is a district of country well watered with durable | This is the only amusement of which they seem to be 
streams, many of them large enough for water power of , immoderately fond, and many of them have acquired an 
every description. Grist and saw-mills, oil and fulling- | ease, and grace in their movements, that are not often 
mills, are numerous, still many eligible sites remain un- , surpassed. } 
improved. The principal mineral discovered is iron | Education, there, as in most country places, is too 
ore, for the manufacturing of which, there are two Fur- much neglected. All however endeavor to give their 
naces in Chanceford, and a Forge (Castle-Fin)in Lower children the rudiments of an English education, and 
Chanceford. many of them are taught the classics. They have ge- 

The greatest natural curiosity is the ‘‘ Narrows’ of nerally a good classical school, at which several young 
Muddy creek, situated on the Baltimore road, about a men are annually fitted for college. Students from there 
mile south of the confluence of the two streams, (Big , have generally been distinguished at college, and some 
and Little Muddy creeks.) The road crosses the of them have taken the first honors. Many of them 
streams near their junction, and with a steep ascent for | are now located in different sections of the Union, hono- 
more than a mile winds its way through scenery that is rably and profitably pursuing their various professions. 
ina peculiar manner, wild, bold, picturesque, and ro- ; The most distinguished of whom are Senator Rowan of 
mantic. On the top of the hill for about two hundred Kentucky, and James Ross of Pittsburg. 
yards is the narrow pass; which is not more than ten or | Ina word, the inhabitants, in the aggregate, are kind, 
fifteen feet in breadth. On the right hand about three , hospitable, and rather intelligent. I know of no place 
hundred feet almost perpendicularly below, flows Lit- | where the valetudinarian, or the man wearied with the 
tle Muddy creek due north. On the left flow their uni- | toils, and vexations incident to a bustling world, could 
ted streams directly south to the farthest extremity of | retire for a time, with more prospect of advantage, 
the pass; where they abruptly turn to the east and | The pure fresh mountain breezes, and the icy coldness 
smoothly glide toward the Susquehanna. On the left | of their limpid bubbling springs, impart a salutary and 
the descent is still more precipitous, so much so as to | invigorating effect to the former; while the turbulent 
produce giddiness in most persons who venture too near | passions of the latter are delightfully calmed, as he tra- 

the brink. verses their interminable forests, admiring the works of 

In Peachbottom township slate is found in great abun- | nature, or pursuing the different varieties of game that 
dance and of an excellent quality ferroofing. A chain | sport upon their boughs, and gamol in their shades: 
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or angling for the speckled trout, which glide in goodly 


DESCRIPTION OF DELANY’S CAVE. 


hundred feet of this passage had barely descent enough 
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numbers, through the silvery fluid that gushes along in| to carry it off. Having followed it some 20 or 30 yards 


unsullied brightness over its pebbly bed. 
LAUSUS, 





From the Brownsville Philanthropist. 
DESCRIPTION OF DELANY’S CAVE 
IN FAYETTE COUNTY, PA. 


Having understood that there was a cave in Laurel 
Hill mountain, situate eight or ten miles south of Union, 
which had never been thoroughly explored, (by human 
beings, ) we determined on trying the experiment. Ac- 
cordingly on Monday morning the 20th of April, after 
providing ourselves with ropes,candles, and the neces- 
sary implements for producing fire in case our candles 
should go out we set out, accompanied by J.G. Miller, 
After a pleasant ride of some fifteen miles, over a 
country most beautifully diversified with hills and vales, 
all clothed in nature’s mantle of green, we arrived at a 
small yillage at the foot of the mountain called Hayden- 
town, from thence ascending the mountain ina north- 


through a small opening in the rocks, we were obliged 
to turn back, and soon discovered a small opening to 
the right, which we penetrated and found a narrow as- 
cending passage about two feet wide of a regular curve, 
which brought us into a beautiful room, the floor of 
which is one solid rock, which, from its shape appears 
to have fallen from the roof which is 15 or 20 feet high. 

Here we took some refreshment, and wrote our names 
on half a sheet of letter paper and placed it upon the 
wall, then fired a gun to try the effects of powder—the 
whole mountain appeared to tremble, and we were al- 
most deafened with the tremendous report, which was 
re-echoed, from the top to the bottom of this great 
cavern. This apartment we designated as Fayette 
Hall. On the north side of this room and about six 
feet above the floor, we discovered an opening, which 
we entered, the roof, sides and floor of which was 
quite smooth; after going down this passage upwards of 
100 feet, we found another large avenue, near 30 feet 
wide, 50 or 60 feet high, and about 400 yards in length; 





easterly direction for about five miles, we arrived at| here we found a considerable collection of white spar, 
the dwelling of Mr. Hamilton Abrams, the farm form-| and the stream of water running the whole length of the 
erly owned by Mr. Delany; here we left our horses, | avenue, after which it passes through a small aperture 
and also left word that if we did not return by the next|in the rock. We arrived at the bottom a quarter before 
morning they should come to our relief. In fifteen| seven o’clock, when we again took some refreshment. 
minutes we found ourselves seated at the mouth of this} We now commenced our retreat, which we found very 
awful cavern. It is situate some nine miles south-west of tiresome and difficult. Being anxious to examine the 
Uniontown, three south of Nixon’s mill,and a half a mile | curiosities of nature we had neglected to pay proper 
east of Mr. Abrams’s farm house, rather on the north’ attention to our course, and soon discovered that we 
side of the ridge some 70 or 80 yards from its summit, | were off the course; however we found no difficulty in 
Around the entrance is a sink hole, something of the | righting ourselves. We each procured a small quanti- 
shape of a common funnel, about 29 feet deep, from! ty of spar, asa testimony of our perseverance. Having 
which the entrance is tothe westward,seven feet wide and | ascended the flats, we began to search for our hats, 
four high in the centre. At 20 minutes before 3 o’clock | Which we had left there as we passed down, and soon 
we entered, and immediately found ourselves in a pas-| discovered that one of them had been removed, but to 
sage near 12 feet wide and from 20 to 89 feet high, of a| no great distance. This was some hundred yards from 
regular descent about 48 degrees for 40 feet. After) the mouth of the cave, though we did not give the mat- 
passing down 15 or 20 yards, a branch took off to the / tera second thought, but proceeded on unmolested to 
left about 25 or 30 yards, and again united with the | the entrance, where we arrived at ten minutes after 
main passage, which now takes a northwest course, of| ¢ight in the evening. We were about 1500 feet per- 
amore moderate descent; here we were struck with! pendicularly below the entrance. The temperature 
astonishment, and paused for a moment to take a view | Was agreeable. The air appeared to move downwards 
of the grandeur of nature. This apartment was about | with the water. ‘The rocks, for a considerable depth, 
14 feet wide and 40 in height, side walls perpendicul.r, are of blue sand _Stone; next they appeared to be of 
with a roof furmed of two tremendous recks which! limestone; and still lower they could scarcely be term- 
appeared hewn out for that purpose, extending from | ed rocks being of very fine sand clodded together in 
one end of this hall to the other, being near 150 feet. | great masses, and could be broken with the bare hand. 
From this hall is a more contracted passage in the onan The arches of the avenues are formed by the rocks 
course which leads into a very large room, sufficiently | meeting (thus ~ ) in the middle of the roofs, and ex- 
spacious to contain one thousand men, the roof about | tending the whole length. ia 

12 feet high, and floor very uneven being composed of} Persons visiting this wonderful curiosity cannot be too 
large rocks. A narrow descending passage to the right | careful of their lights, as it would certainly prove an 
of this room leads into another apartment which js | utter impossibility to get out without the assistance of 
about six feet wide and 12 high, and some 20 or 30 feet light. We were informed in the neighborhood by an eye 
in length, with a small spring of water running through | Witness to the fact, that two young men, Crain and 
it: from this we had to return the same way we went in, | Merrifield, had went in to a considerable depth, and 
to the large room, and again pursued much the same) returning, lost their course and wandered about till their 
direction as before; we arrived at a place which has candles were all burnt out. When they were found, 
hitherto been called the “narrows,” but which we shall | two days after, they were resigned to their fate, and 
designate as the “flats,” which are of an irregular width, | one of them not able to speak. We saw the name of 
but so low that we were obliged to drag ourselves along “Crain” written on the rocks in a very remote part of 
on our bellies for about 150 feet when we came to a/| the cave, dated 1802. F 
perpendicular descent of about 20 feet which we suc-| _ AS we were proceeding homewards, we discovered 
ceeded in climbing down without the use of our ropes, | that one of our hats had been furiously attacked by an 
which we now left at the top of this precipice. After| Unknown enemy, and some half a dozen pieces taken 
passing some distance though a very uneven and irreg- | entirely off the rim. We were not able to recognize 
ular passage with a considerable descent we found our- | him from the marks of his teeth. 

selves at the head of a large avenue, about 20 feet wide 

and 50 or 60 feet. high, and near two hundred yards | 
long; the floor was sandy and all covered with white | From the Boston Transcript. 

spar, but quite thin; the wall on one side was complete-| Mr. Eprrorn,—The following anecdote of the Revo- 
ly covered with the most brilliant white spar, which | lution was related to me some years ago, by an old revo- 
hung in various forms, making a most elegant appear- lutionary character of undoubted veracity—and as I 
ance by candle light—through the centre rana con- have never seen the same any where in print, it may 
siderable stream of excellent water which for the last serve at least to entertain a number of your readers, as 
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well as to illustrate the daring and hazardous spirit which 
marked the American character in those days. 
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lhim a passport to go into the city. The farmer was 
well acquainted in the town and knew almost where 


[tis well known, that the almost unparallelled vigi- | every body lived in those days. He went at a slow pace 
lance of Washington, caused him to place spies in every | down Market street, to the corner of Sixth, where the 


part of the country where they could be of any service, 
even among the enemies’ camps; and during the time 
that the city of Philadelphia was garrisoned by the 


Schuylkill Bank now stands; and where at that time 
resided an old Refugee. Dismounting from his well 
loaded horse he hitched him to a post and knocked 


British army, an old confidential Frenchman of this cha- { lustily at the door. Who should appear but the Refugee 


racter was placed somewhere in the lower part of the 
city. The American army at the time, I think, lay at 
Valley Forge. To this old Frenchman Washington 
very much desired to send a communication, and his 
just and honest spirit persuaded him that the enterprize 
was so dangerous that his conscience could not force 
him to impose it on any one; forhe knew if the person 
was taken, he would be immediately hung by the Bri- 
tish General. He therefore inquired of Colonel John- 
son if he knew a man worthy of trust—of competent 
skill and knowledge, who would be willing to undertake 
a very difficult and dangerous enterprise, for a hand- 
some reward; at the same time, explaining the nature 
of the undertaking to Col. J.—Col. Johnson replied 
that he knew a man, who, he thought, might answer 
his purpose; for as to presence of mind and courage, 
he was not surpassed by any man in the country—and 
he was no other thana serjeant in his (Col. J.’s) regi- 
ment, 

“Well,” said Washington, ‘‘send him to me early in 
the morning.” By the peep of day the man was there 
—Washington was immediately informed that a ser- 
jeant of the army wished to speak to him, The Gen- 
eral was already up, pacing his room, and ordered the 
man to be shown in, who entered just as he was taking 
his seat. Washington desired him also to be seated— 
upon which without delay, the General said to him— 
“‘Well,my brave fellow, I have sent for you for the pur- 
pose of asking you to undertake a very difficult and 
hazardous enterprise—and deem it so much so that I 
cannot impose itupon you; you must undertake it of 
your own consent, for if you do not succeed, your lite 
will be the forfeit; but if you do, your fortune will be 
made.’’—‘“*May it please your honor,” saidthe serjeant, 
“what is in the power of man to do,I will dare attempt, 
for your honor’s sake, and the American cause.’’ Wash- 
ington then informed him of his wish, the risk he had 
to encounter, and proceeded to suggest to him the kind 
of disguise he would have to use. The serjeant seem- 
ed to be glad it was no worse, begged leave to choose 
his own mode of dress, to which Washington immedi- 
ately consented. 


The serjeant was again to appear the next morning, 


| himself, who was delighted to see such an abundance 
of good provand, Suspecting, however, some disguise 
about the matter, he proceeded to ask some questions 
| of his residence and neighborhood, which being an- 
swered satisfactorily, procured for him an invitation into 
the house, with his whole stock in trade: the price 
being fixed to every thing, the panniers were soon emp- 
tied of their contents, not leaving a single article behind. 
The worthy host, on paying the farmer his money, re- 
quested him not to leave it long before he came again, 
| and to be sure to come tohis house first, “Yes, friend, 
| I shall certainly do so, for thou hast been very kind to 
/me,” returned the old Quaker, and took his leave. 
| Putting his horse up at one of the inns, without much 
| delay, he leisurely walked down to the old Frenchman’s, 
| who kept a kind of drinking house for the soldiers,and 
| which on his arrival the old farmer found filled with red 
| coats, drinking and frolicking; after a few moments,the 
way being opened to the bar, he asked ‘“‘if the landlord 
| was in?’ He was answered “no” but he would be in 
directly; upon which the old man called for a pot of ale, 
/and set himself down at a small table, near to a door 
which opened a passage to the back part of the house. 
He had not been long seated, before a singular looking 
| old gentleman came in, and passed through the crowd 
| without speaking to any one, directly to the inside of 
the bar—after asking a few questions, the bar keeper 
/told him that there sat an old farmer that wished to 
| speak with him. Without seeming to notice the remarks, 
he turned to some other business which seemed to be of 
much more importance. But a proper time having 
‘ elapsed he took a suitable occasion to walk out at the 
| door by which the old farmer had placed himself, and 
as he passed out, he beckoned to the farmer to follow 
(him; which in the space of a moment or two was com- 
| plied with. The Frenchman quickened his step, up a 
| back winding stairs, followed by the farmer, into a 
small room; which hardly looked asif it belonged to 
‘the house. Both having entered, the Frenchman shut 
| the door, turned the key and put it in his pocket. He 
' next went to a little chest, or box, which he unlocked, 
| and taking out a pair of horseman’s pistols, he laid them 
| on atable, and covered them with his pocket-handker- 





before daylight; whichhe did not fail to do, disguised | chief—all this time not saying a single word, But now 
as an old Quaker farmer, with his long cue cut off. | he requested the farmer to take a seat, and sat himself 
His broad brimmed hat, and long waisted coat, were | down very coolly by the table on which lay the pistols. 


dusted over with flour, to suit a pair of old, once fair | Then raising his small black eyes, which peered out from 
topped boots, and a pair of oldrusty breeches. He led |undera pair of dark heavy eyebrows, he observed to 


by his hand a tolerably sleek horse, over whose back | the farmer, ‘I understand you have some business with 
hung a pair of panniers or kind of wallet, the sides of | me.’? The farmer answered he did not know that he 
which were wellstowed with butter, eggs, chickens, | had. ‘You say you have no business with me?” rejoin- 
and cheese. When Washington beheld him, he could | edthe Frenchman. The other replied ‘‘no,I dont know 
not help putting on one of his usually grave smiles, at | that Ihave.”? At thisthe Frenchman seemed much dis- 
the same time handing hima letter addressed to the old | concerted, and repeated the question the third time, 
Frenchman, which he took good care to conceal some- | which was answered as before. A dumb silence now 
where about the trappings of his horse. Thus accoutred, | fell over both parties—at last the Frenchman, a little 
he set out for the British lines, and appeared there just | more hurried in his manner, rose from his table, went 
as the day was dawning. ‘The guard halloed, “who | to a closet ina corner of the room, and opened a small 
goes’’ and called for the countersign—the poor old far- | drawer, which was privately fixed for the purpose, and 
mer knew no countersign, but that of counterfeiting the | took out a bundle of letters which were subscribed by 
alarm of a man who was in expectation of being shot | General Washington. Holding the back of one before 
every moment. Buthe cried out in rather an under | the eyes of the farmer he asked him if he knew the 
tone, ‘‘not to shoot him, he was an old farmer, stealing | handwriting; ‘*Yes, that I do, and now I know you are 
into the city with a little marketing in order to procure | the very man that I wished to see. ‘* ’Tis well for you,” 
some few necessaries for his family, who were all lying | answered the Frenchman, for if I had been mistaken, 
very sick—and as for those senseless Americans, they | clapping his hands on the pistols, ‘these should have 
have neither money nor any thing else.” The plan took | put an end to your existence.” The serjeant now being 
admirably; the sentinel passed him through the line to | sure of his man, pulled out the letter, addressed in a 


the officers’ quarters, who after a few inquiries, gave | peculiar way to the spy, in the handwriting of Wash- 
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ington,.and was immediately opened and read, “Tl un- 
derstand it,’’ said he, and you will amuse yourself as 
well as you can for the space of an hour, and then call 
here, when Iwill be ready for you.” The serjeant still 
in disguise, then left him and walked upto Market 
street, down Market to Fourth street,on the south side, 
passing what was then well known as the Red Lion 
tavern, which was almost filled with British soldiers; 
as he passed to his great surprise and alarm, he was 
met, not far from this tavern, by one of his old ac- 
quaintances—a deserter from his own company! who 
hailed him with ‘‘d—m it, Jack, is that you?” The 
serjeant now thunderstruck seeing he was discov- 
ered, with admirable presence of mind, took no 
notice of the call, but walked slowly until he turned 
a corner of the street, then quickening his pace, 
he took the most zigzag course he could find down 
again to the old spy, instantly telling him that he was 
discovered, and unless he could be somewhere secret- 
ed, he would lose his life. The old spy, almost as much 
alarmed as the other, in the twinkling of an eye sprang 
to avery deep cellar, which was well filled with wood, 
and opening a large hole in the middle of it, ordered 
the sergeant quickly to jump in, and not attempt to 
come out, until he came to his relief. He then piled up 
the wood as it had been before, and very deliberately 
walked into the bar-room. 

Scarcely had he attended to some little matter, before 
a small company of British soldiers entered in pursuit 
of an old Quaker farmer. The Frenchman told them 
that an old man of that description had been there a 
short time betore, called for a pot of ale, and went 
away. The soldiers, notwithstanding, proceeded to 
examine the house—turned over all the beds, and exa- 
mined all the closets they could find; went even down 
into the cellar where the serjeant had the satisfaction 
to hear them pass up without him—uttering the most 
dreadful imprecations. They then left the house and 
went some distance, trying to trace the farmer further, 
but hearing nothing more of him, returned again to the 
old Frenchman’s, and swore he must be in that house 
somewhere, and fell again to examining it as they had 
done before, and, if possible, even more thoroughly; 
but finding no trace of the Quaker farmer, they at length 
gave up the pursuit. For three long days the serjeant 
remained in-his hiding place, being, however, well sup- 
plied by the old spy; at the end of which time, the bat- 
tle of Germantown took place, when all the lines were 
proken up,the gates of the city thrown open, and crowds 
of people went out to see the engagement. The old 
Frenchman hastened to the cellar, told the serjeant now 
was his time, and to pass out with the general tumult— 
which he did only losing his horse, (which he never 
knew what kecome of,) for a handsome and liberal re- 
ward. 


COAL TRADE, 


EXTRACT FROM AN ORATION DELIVERED AT POTTSVILLE, 
Juty 4, ey Josreen Lyon, 
And published at length in the Miners’ Journal. 

«‘Let us for amoment advert to the enduring honor, 
that enterprise and labour has achieved in the Coal Re- 
gion, on the Lehigh, Lackawana, Susquehanna, and 
here on the Schuylkill. 

If we applaud him ‘‘who produces two blades of 
grass where only one grew before,’’ what shall be said 
of themen who have converted worthless and howling 
wildernesses into scenes of trade and industry, of con- 
sumption and production, that yield in importance to 
the foreign commerce of very few of the sea-ports of 
the Union. 

‘The navigation on the Schuylkill alone, built and 
building, exceeds 20,000 tons, and will employ more 
than 1500 men and boys, and more than 500 horses and 
mules. 

In a season of eight months, we last year shipped from 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COAL TRADE. 
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Schuylkill county, 218,000 tons of coal, filling a fresh 
water tonnage (counting our ton as a government ton) 
equal to all that was filled in 12 months, (ending in Sep- 
tember 1831,) by the aggregate of the foreign com- 
merce of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia; yet 
Schuylkill claims but one portion of this new object of 
enterprise, in which already are labouring, thousands of 
the hardy sons of Pennsylvania, native and adopted, 
wherever there is severe work, wherever there are 
dangerous undertakings, there do we find our adopted 
sons—this is no new thing with them—the battles of our 
revolution—the battles of our last war, were all severe 
and dangerous jobs—and there were they, shedding 
their blood with ours: They were here with us in the 
Coal region in the days of its wilderness—and may we 
now long erjoy together, its advancing prosperity,—in 
all harmony and happiness. 

Is the coal trade to be for the sole benefit of the land 
owner and the collier? No, noris there any portion of 
our home trade, either among the vast or the minute, 
that does not advance many other trades, and in many 
instances create new trades altogether-—and all tending 
to establish our political independence, on foundations 
that will not be shaken. 

This beneficial and wide spread influence, is perhaps 
as apparent in the Coal ‘Trade as in any other; it draws 
its vast supplies of horses, mules, cattle and pork from 
the far west, its fish and incessant supplies of oil from 
the near and distant fisheries of the east, its intermina- 
ble wear and tear of clothing from the manufactories of 
the wool of the north,and of the cotton of the south; it 
consumes vast quantities of iron, foreign and domestic, 
and its provender and provisions come from far and 
near; it paid last year more than $200,000 for toll on 
the canal, and more than a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars freight. 

There is no department in the aggregate of the 
mighty home trade of the U. States, that is not inter- 
twisted with many others, all consuming in unbounded 
abundance, the products of our own soil and of our own 
skill and labor; this forms the enduring basis on which 
rests our independence, practical and political; no fo- 
reign power can overturn it, no foreign force can reach 
it.”? 





PRESENTMENT 
OF THE GRAND JURY OF THE MAYOR’S COURT. 
JUNE SESSIONS—1833. 


‘the Grand Inquest of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, inquiring forthe City of Philadelphia upon 
their oaths and affirmations, respectively do represent— 

ist. The editors, publishers, and venders of two 
weekly papers, published in this City, under the titles 
of “The Tickler,” and ‘‘Quizzical Register,” whose 
indecent, libellous, snd scurrilous publications, are 
calculated seriously to impair the public morals, endan- 
ger the public peace, promote domestic broils, and in 
many instances, jeopard the happiness of individu- 
als and their families. These together present an evil 
of so serious a character, that the Grand Jury cannot, 
consistently with the duty they owe to their fellow citi- 
zens, and with the qualifications they have taken, avoid 
expressing their unanimous conviction, that the afore- 
suid licentious publications ought immediately to be 
corrected, being derogatory to the dignity and order of 
a well-regulated community. 

2d. The assemblage of young men and boys at the 
corners of our streets, particularly on Sabbath evenings, 
is a subject which we think demands the notice of our 
police and courts. Besides the direct mischief which 
results to the morals and habits of our youth, the order 
and peace of the community is frequently violated—re- 
spectable citizens are insulted; and females, protected 
or unprotected, are often violently assaulted, and sub- 
jected to filthy jests and imprecations, or to witness 
obscenity in some of the most disgusting forms. 
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The existence of what may be termed Juvenile Thea- | 
tres, established in obscure places, is also a source of | 
much injury to the youth of both sexes; the price of | 
admission being low, and where unlimited license is | 
afforded for every vicious indulgence. They are often 
visited by stealth, and the money paid for admission 
must be known by those who receive it, to have been | 
very often dishonestly acquired, as the visitors are of an | 
age and a class not to have money of their own. 

3d. The block of buildings bounded by Vine and | 
Sassafras and Water and Front streets, the Inquest are | 
of opinion presents a nuisance of a very serious nature, 
and which may prove detrimental to the public health. 
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variety of offence—the man who has been unable to 
meet the expenses of a quashed indictment, and he who 
stands charged with the crime of murder, are made as- 
sociates—the extremes of vice, as well as color are here 
completely blended. 

The wretched and disgusting condition which the 
majority of the prisoners exhibit, awakens a most fear- 
ful apprehension of a revisit of that awful scourge, 
which so recently swept so many of its unhappy inmates 
into one common grave. Some of the prisoners placed 
here upon trial, and some as witnesses for petty offen- 
ces, are kept for weeks and months in their filthy and 
scanty raiment, before they receive theirtrial. Others, 


There are in this block 29 houses or tenements, con-| in whom the sense of decency is not extinct, divest 
taining 94 families, consisting of 472 individuals These | themselves of every article of clothing, except just suf- 
houses generally cover all the ground belonging to the | ficient to hide the extreme of nakedness, in order that 
premises. in many of them are residing six families | they may appear atleast decent when brought out of 


each, and they have not the convenience of a privy, nor | prison for trial. 


a situation in which one could be placed: they are al- 
most without ventilation: the tenants are compelled to 


With the question of guilt or innocence we have no- 
thing to do; but we think that humanity, as well ascom- 
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use vessels of various kinds, which are emptied, either | mon sense, decides, that it is demoralizing in the last 
into the streets and gutters, or into the neighboring | degree, thus to unite the suspected with the convicted, 
docks. the extremes of vice as wellas color in the same com- 
The Grand Jury bring this subject into view in the | mon herd. ; 
expectation that measures may be adopted to abate this| | The Grand Inquest for the City intend no reflection 
nuisance, and compel all persons who may in future | either upon the keepers or inspectors—they know that 
erect dwellings, to reserve as much ground as will | these gentlemen deplore equally with the Inquest the 
enable them to construct suitable conveniences in the | existence of these evils—the defect, the mischief, is in 
open air. | the system, and notin the management. It is proper 
4th. The Grand Jury further present asa serious | to remark, that the only separation is that of the sexes. 
evil, the granting of licenses for ii ns and taverns to| The Debtor’s Apartment could be improved by greater 
persons who are notoriously deficient in the necessary | attention to its cleanliness. 
room and furniture, and to an extent, in the opinion of | The Prison in Walnut street presented a degree of 
Inquest, entirely uncalled for, either for the accommoda- | order and cleanliness which is highly creditable to the 
tion of travellers or the transaction of public business,and | inspectorsand keepers. There were but few sick in 
very frequently to persons who habitually and openly | any of the Prisons, and none with what are termed ma- 
violate the laws—tempting many of our youth to be- | lignant diseases. The Inquest, in taking leave of this 
come intemperate, and to the great de‘riment of the | subject, cannot but congratulate their fellow citizens 
public morals. upon the change which will soon be made by the demo- 
As no other Grand Jury than that of the Mayor’s | lition of the two prisons alluded to, and the transfer of 
Court is now permitted by law to visit the Eastern Pen- | the prisoners to that which is now being erected in 
itentiary, we deemed it a duty to inspect that Institu- Federal street—the discipline of which will be conform- 
tion. | ed to that which is so benevolently and faithfully admin- 
To all our inquiries, the Warden, Mr. Samuel R. | istered in the Prison at Cherry Hill. 
Wood, returned prompt and satisfactory answers—a SAMUEL J. ROBBINS, Foreman. 
frank snd open disposition was manifested to exhibit Wm. S. Perot, 1. Collins, — 
the prisoners, and every part of the establishment;— Rk. W. Pomeroy, Francis Smith, 
and we can scarcely speak of the plan of the buildings, Richard S. Risley, Owen McGirr, 
which are so aiimirably adapted to the security, com- Joseph W. Buzby, | J. Troubat, 
| 
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fort, and reformation of the convicts, as well as of the Joseph Paul, Edward Parker, 
economy and entire management of this prison, in John Wiegand, Charles White, 
terms of tuo high praise. Henry Duhring, Thos. Stokley, 
The visit to the House of Refuge has impressed the Jonas Gleason, Jacob Beck, 
minds of the Grand Jury with emotions of opposite James Kowland, Thos. Koehler. 


kinds—of regret, that any causes should exist in so- 
ciety, especially the want of proper parental example 
and instruction, for the committal of offenders of so 
tender years—but as the necessity does exist, of grati- 
fication, that the liberality of the Commonwealth and | 
their fellow citizens, has reared and sustained an Insti- | 
tution in which religious and moral instruction is so am- | 
ply afforded; where so strict attention is paid to the | 
health and comfort of the inmates; where habits of in- 
dustry are cultivated and enforced; and where the | 
children are fitted from their various occupations to be- | 
come industrious and useful membets of society. The | 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday evening, June 13, 1833. 
SELECT COUNCIL.—The following communica- 





tion was received. 


Office of the Board of Commissioners of the E 
Girard Estates, June 11, 1833. 


At a meeting of the Board held this day, the Treasu- 


rer of the Girard Trust informed that on the 25th May 
1833, the Executors of Stephen Girard filed an account 


Grand Jury cannot close their remarks on this subject, | at the Register’s Office, and communicated the following 
without observing that the amount of expenditure to | extract therefrom, which the Board ordered to be trans- 
sustain this establishment, is amply repaid by the bene. | mitted to Councils. 


fit conferred on the community;—and they feel that Gross amount paid over by Executors, 
there is a debt of gratitude due to the respectable gen- | Commissions allowed for trouble on 


tlemen who devote their time and talents to the manage- | 
ment of this their interesting charge. | 
The promiscuous intercourse of the inmates of the | 
Arch Street Prison is degrading and demoralizing in | 
the extreme—there may be seen white and coloured | 
prisoners intermingled, who are charged with every | 
Vor. XIL. 4 


4,030,384 2 


$2,777,863 66, 24 69,446 68 
| Commissioners allowed for trouble on 

$1,886,756 14, 5 94,337 80 
Balance due ‘to the estate, 470,451 40 


From the Minutes. 
MORGAN ASH, Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s office of the Girard Trust, an iron pipe into the culvert, near the corner of Pine 

March 30th, 1833. and Schuylkill Fourth ee Sven if granted, he will 

; undertake to have so guarded, as to prevent any incon- 

To the President eee the Select and Com- | venience arising from the introduction of mud, or 

: other obstructing substances into the culvert. 
Gentlemen,—I herewith present to Councils anac-| Your compliance herewith will much oblige your 
count of the receipts and payments of the Girard Trust | friend, &e. 

Fund for the first quarter of the year 1833, ending this 

day, by which you will find that the whole amount of 

cash received in this quarter is $26,753 16-100, and 

the amount of pay ments in the same time was $11,776 


82-100, leaving a balance in the treasury of $34,407 
73-100, 


JOHN ELLIOTT. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo, 15th, 1833. 


es 


The following communication was received, and was 
referred to the Committee on Gas. 


most imperceivable light, and at a much cheaper rate, 
(the expence being less than one half of that of oil,) 
are well known to you. 

Against the introduction of Gas it has been argued 
227 22)| that it would destroy the fish in our rivers, That its 
manufacture would be attended with noxious and disa- 
$26,753 15] greeable effluvia—that constant explosions would ne- 

—— —— | cessarily take place, resulting often in serious accidents, 


gation Company’s loan for the fund to pur- 
chase fuel for poor white housekeepers 


and roomkeepers in the city of Philadel- 
phia, 


; ‘ To the Select and Common Councils, 

The receipts are from the following sources: ; 
For rents of real estate, 17,370 50| Gentlemen,—I perceive by the newspapers, that the 
Dividend for six months on the Schuylkill subject of lighting this city with Gas, has been discuss- 

Navigation Company’s stock, 5,500 00| ed by you with much ardour. 
Three months interest on the Schuylkill Na- The advantage that would accrue to the public by 

vigation Company’s loan, 3,655 44| substituting a more brilliant for the present dim, and al- 
Six months interest on the Schuylkill Navi- 





The payments are chargeable to 


and even in loss of life. But these objections cannot 
Real estate for repairs and materials, 2,426 12| possibly be made to the introduction of the material or 
Girard College, premium for plans, &c. 1,254 50| spirit gas, it being of a portable nature, the same as oil, 
Incidental expences including s:Jaries, 2,224 98 | andthe manufacture of which is attended with no more 
Annuities six months in advance, 2,350 00| danger than that article—and as respects the noxious 
Water rents for 1833, 


375 00 } smell and disagreeable effluvia of the air gas, is the ve- 
ry reverse of the other, the smell of which is rather 

agreeable than otherwise, and in my opinion, would 
tend to purify the air, and thereby dispel or prevent in 
a manner infectious disease. 
1,453 72| It is my belief that a lamp can be constructed in 
which the aforesaid gas can be burned in the streets, 
even inthe most tempestuous weather. If you con- 
clude to introduce a more splendid light at a much 
cheaper rate, and will pay the expenses for having a 
model made, I will attend to the construction thereof, 
and should it succeed, you can take out a patent for the 
same, for which I will be willing to allow the city and 
county one half the profits ensuing therefrom, 

The expense for having a model made will not ex- 
ceed twenty dollars, and perhaps not ten. 

Subjoined you have a plan, on which the aforesaid 


lamp is to be constructed with explanations of the dif- 
ferent parts. 


George Pepper, interest due on his mortgage 
in the disputed part of the estate, 1,575 00 

Districts of Spring Garden and the Northern 
Liberties for putting down iron water pipes 
and paving, 

The Weccacoe and Moyamensing Meadow 
Company for Bank assessment, 117 50 


$11,776 82 


You will also find annexed to the account a schedule 
of the personal property that has been passed to me for 
the City Corporation by the Executors in the present 
quarter, the par value of which is $2,088,177, and the 
valuation by the Executors of the same, »2,403,235 67 
and there is a large amount of personal property yet 
to be received, I haye also to inform Councils that 
there is due for rents outstanding to the first January 


1853, $1808 5-100, of which $526 64-100 belong Iam gentlemen, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
to the disputed part of the estate. The rents due for 


ROBERT TEMPLE, 
this quarter payable on the first of April instant, is > ‘Il t titi . 
$13,454 40-100, including $801 40-100, due to j « Mr. J.P. Wetherill presented a petition, praying that 





SE 
i 


A ait af te the drays and wheelbarrows may be removed from 
dispute f ao of the estate. i Third street above Market, which was referred to the 
All of which is respectfully submitted by your very | .ommittee on Markets. 
obedient servant, . Mr. Worrall presented the following petition, which 
. BRITAIN COOPER, was referred to the Paving Committee. 
Treasurer of the Girard Trust, 


eu . To the Select and Common Councils of the city of 
The annexed communication was received from John 


; ; ; Philadelphia. 
Elliott, and was referred to the Paving Committee with ae . I 
power to act. The petition of the subscribers respectfully showeth, 


ze , ., | That the water in Locust, street west of Tenth street, 
To the President and Members of the Select Council. passes down the said T.ocust street to Ninth street, 

The subscriber, proprietor of a Chemical Laboratory, | where it empties into the culvert in Ninth street, and 
on Pine and Schuylkill Fourth street, respectfully re- | that in times of heavy rain the water is so swelled as to 
presents, That in the progress of his business, (the | render the corners at Ninth and Tenth streets almost 
manufacture of Chrome Yellow and Green, Prussian | impassable:—that in the winter time the gutters at the 
Blue, &c.) a considerable quantity of waste water ne-| corner of Tenth and Locust streets become obstructed 
cessarily passes off, parti lly tinged with those sub- | with ice, rendering the crossing very dangerous to car- 
stances, which from its unsightly appearance, excites 


riges, 
the apprehension of the neighbours; and when a cow A number of alleys west of Tenth street empty into 
or other domestic animal dies in the vicinity, reports | Locust street, which added to the dye stuffs from a dye- 
are circulated, that the water from the Laboratory had | house in Locust street, form an accumulation of filth 
yoccasioned it. The object of the present communica-| very annoying to the inhabitants between Ninth and 
ion is to request, that you will permit him to introduce! Tenth streets. 





1853.] 











Your petitioners are informed that there is a culvert 


in Tenth street, into which the waters may be carried 
on the west side of said street above and below Locust 
street, and if Councils should direct the water so to be 


conveyed, it would be a great relief to the petitioners 


and the public—and your petitioners accordingly pray 


you to direct the same to be done, and they will ever 


pray, &c. 
May 30, 18353. 


Mr. J. P. Wetherill presented the annexed commu- 
nication from the Commissioners of Kensington Dis- 


trict, and offered the following resolution, which was 


adopted. 


Kensington, June 7th, 1833. 

By the Commissioners of the Kensington District: 
Resolved, ‘hat the Committee on the introduction 
of the Schuylkill water, be and they are hereby direct- 
ed to confer with the City Councils relative to the terms 


- which a supply of said water can be obtained from 
them, 


Extracts from the Minutes. 
R. HODGSON, Clerk. 


Kensington, 12th June, 1833. 


To the Honourable the Select and Common Councils of 


the city of Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen:—The undersigned a committee of the 
Bourd of Commissioners for the District of Kensington, 
in the Township of the Northern Liberties, of the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, would respectfully represent, That 
the aforesaid District and the Commissioners of the in- 
corporated part of the Northern Liberties, are now 
about to close upon the terms for the use of the main 
sections which convey the Schuylkill water into said 
Districts of the Northern Liberties. Previous however 
to a definitive ratification of the agreement now in con- 
sideration, the undersigned deem it necessary to be in- 
formed whether or not it will be the sense of your ho- 
nourable body to adopt an agreement, the memoranda 
of which you herewith receive, made some time since, 
and which was then, and now is, satisfactory to the 
Board, which the undersigned have the honour to re- 
present. Very respectfully, 

MAHLON DUNGAN, 
Chairman of the Watering Committee. 


Resolved, That the application from the Commission- 
ers of the District of Kensington asking for a supply of 
Schuylkill water, be, and the same is hereby referred 
to the Watering Committee, who are hereby authorized 
and directed to enter into an agreement with the Com- 
missioners of the same, for the purpose of supplying 
the said district with the Schuylkill water, to be condi- 
tioned in the same manner as the agreements entered 
into with the districts adjoining the city, giving and re- 
ceiving a supply of the water aforesaid, and should the 
said Commissioners of the District of Kensington in- 
stead of attaching to the city main on Vine street, attach 
to the pipes of the Commissioners of the District of the 
Northern Liberties, that, the committee aforesaid, be, 
and they are hereby directed to have all the rights and 
privileges of the Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of the 
city of Philadelphia, effectually provided for and guard- 
ed through the Commissioners of the District of the 
Northern Liberties, and those of the District of Ken 
sington, and the Mayor is hereby authorssed and re- 
quested to affix the city seal to the same, 

Mr. Neff moved that the Select Council go into a 
committee of the whole, relative to the compensation 
of the Trustees of the Girard Bank, which was not 
agreed to, and the Select Council non-concurred in the 
resolution passed by the Common Council. 


Mr. J. P. Wetherill, offered the two following resolu- 


tions, which were adopted. 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of the Girard Es- 
tates be instructed to take measures to contest the 
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charge made for’commissions by the Executors of Ste- 
phen Girard, on their accounts filed in the Register’s 
Office, which in the opinion of these Councils is exces- 
sive. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the Clerks of Councils be requested to obtain a certified 
copy of the account or accounts as filed in the Regis- 
ter’s Office by the Executors of the late Stephen Gi- 
rard, and have the same printed for the use of Councils, 


COMMON COUNCIL —Mr. McMullin presented a 
petition from the Farmers attending the new Market, in 
Second street, which was referred to the Committee on 
Markets. 

Mr. Smith presented the annexed petition which was 
referred to a joint committee of two members of each 
Council, and Messrs. Smith and Elliott were appoint- 
ed the Committee on behalf of the Common Council, 
but the Select did not act on it. 

The petition of the subscribers, builders and others, 
respectfully showeth:—That they experience much dif- 
ficulty in getting their lots regulated ready for build- 
ing, in consequence of there being but one acting re- 
gulator in the city. 

They respectfully ask of Councils to make such al- 
terations in the existing laws relative to regulators, as 
will prevent any person holding that situation who is 
not a resident citizen of the city, ready at all times to at- 
tend at the call of the citizens. 


Mr. Gilder, as Chairman of the Committee made the 
following report, accompanied with the following do_ 


cuments and resolutions, which were adopted by the 
Common Council, but were amended by the Select 


Council. 
I propose to make a statue of the late Stephen Girard, 


at least as large as life, of the best Italian marble, to be 
an accurate likeness and similar to a model I have alrea- 
dy made and exhibited, for the sum of $9000, to be 
paid in three instalments, the first of $4000 to be paid 
before he commences the work, the second of $3000 to 
be paid eighteen months after the first payment, and 
the third of $2000 to be paid when the work is finish 

ed. 
as security for the performance of the contract. 


1 will give William Strickland and John Struthers 


NICHOLAS GEVELOT. 
June 11th, 1833. 


Building Committee for the Girard College for Orphans, 
June 11, 1833. 


On motion, Resolved, ‘The proposal of Mr. N. Geve- 
lot in relation to executing a statue of the late Stephen 
Girard for $9000 be accepted, to be approved of by the 
Building Committee. 

On motion, Resolved, The first payment be $2000, 


to be paid on the execution of the contract; $1000 to 
be paid on the commencement of the work in Philadel- 
phia; $1000 to be paid every six months, as the work 


progresses, for 18 months thereafter; and $3000 on the 
completion of the work. The securities offered by Mr. 
Gevelot, were, on motion, approved of. 

Resolved, The subject of the statue be referred to 
the sub committee tocomplete the contract, and report 
to Councils on Thursday next. 

From the minutes. 
JOHN GILDER, Chairman. 

Attest—Join P. Binns, Secretary. 


Resolved, That the proposal of Mr. N. Gevelot in 
relation to making a statue of the late Stephen Girard 
for $9000, be accepted. The statue to be approved of 
by the building committee of the Girard College. 

Resolved, ‘hat a contract be mide with Mr. Gevelot 
and his sureties, and that $2000 be paid on signing the 
contract; $1000 on the commencement of the work in 
Philadelphia; $1000 at the expiration of every six 
months during the progress of the work, for eighteen 
months, and $3000 on the completion of the work. 
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Resolved, That the securities offered by Mr. Gevelot 
are approved of. 

Resolved, That the building committee of the Girard 
College be and they are hereby authorised to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 

Resolved, That the Mayor is hereby authorised to 
draw his warrant on the City Treasury for the several 
instalments payable to N. Gevelot, as above. 

The Common Council did not act on it. 

Mr. Haines, as Chairman of the Committee to whom 
was referred the memorial of Mr. Frederick Graff, 
made the annexed report and resolution, which were 
laid on the table, 


To the Select and Common Councils. 


The Committee to whom was referred the memorial 
of Frederick Graff, asking a fair and just compensation 
for extraordinary services as engineer, superintendent, 
accountant, and draftsman of the City Water Works, 
for the years 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822. Andalso the 
resolution directing them to inquire into the expediancy 
of appointing an assistant superintendent—report, 
that they have had a conference with Frederick Graff 
on the subject referred to them, and after a careful ex- 
amination of the statement submitted by him to Councils, 
in the said memorial, (to which they refer for all the 
facts in the case, ) they are unanimously of the opinion 
that Frederich Graff has rendered the services there de- 
tailed, and for which he is justly entitled to compensa- 
tion; the amount that they believe to be right and just, 
they submit in the resolution hereto annexed. After a 
full inquiry the committee believe it inexpedient at this 
time, to appoint an assistant superintendent, as there 
are no extraordinary services to‘ perform during the 
present year: they respectfully recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolution—all of which is submit. 


ed. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the Mayor be and he is hereby directed to draw his war- 
rant on the City Treasurer in favor of Frederick Graff, 
for four thousand dollars, and charge the same to ap- 
propriation No. 16. 

Mr. Gilder as Chairman of the Paving Committee re- 
ported an ordinance, which was passed. 

Mr. Morais as chairman of the committee, made the 
following report, which was adopted. 

The committee on the navigation of the river Schuyl- 
k ll, to whom was referred the letter of Thomas Mitch- 
ell, relalive toa lot ot ground on the south side of Lom- 
bard street, and the east side of the river Schuylkill, 
Report: 

That in their opinion it is inexpedient for Councils to 
purchase the same. 

Mr. Gitpen as chairman of the Paving Committee 
reported the annexed ordinance which was laid on the 
table. 


An ordinance to alter and establish the regulation of 
Delaware Sixth street, from Vine to Sassafras street, 
and for extending the sewer thereon. 

Sect. 1. Be it ordained and enacted by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, in Select and Common Councils assem- 
bled, That the regulation of Delaware Sixth street 
from Vine to Sassafras street, shall be and the same is 
hereby fixed and established according to a plan of the 
same made and presented to Councils by Samuel Hains 
the city surveyor, dated the 12th day of June 1833, any 
existing regulation or Ordinance to the contrary not- 
withstandlng. 

Sect. 2. Be it further ordained and enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, ‘bat the City Commissioners be, 
and they are hereby authorized and required, (under 
the direction of the Paving Committee,) to cause a 
sewer to be constructed, not exceeding four feet diame- 
ter in the clear, commencing at the south end of the 
present sewer in the said Delaware Sixth street, between 
Vine and Sassafras streets, and extending southward to 
a point notexceeding feet south with suitable 
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openings into the same, and charge the expense thereof 
to Appropriation No. 4. 

Mr. Lapsley, as chairman of the committee on Mar- 
kets, made the following report which was adopted. 

The committee who were requested by a resolution 
of Councils, to inquire into the expediency of purchas- 
ing a lot suitable . a Western Market, report: 

That they have had the subject under consideration, 
and are unanimously of the opinion, that it would be 
not only inexpedient but quite unnecessary to incur an 
expense of at least thirty thousand dollars for any lot of 
ground when that amount might be saved by the erec- 
tion of Market houses in the centre of Market street. 

As appears from the number and respectability of the 
names to the petitions lately presented, your committee 
are of the opinion that the building of them in Market 
street would give most general satisfaction and would 
respectfully suggest to Councils the propriety of locat- 
ing them in such part of that street west of 11th street, 
as would be most for the convenience of the inhabitants 
in the western part of the city, in such a situation as 
would produce a greater revenue in proportion to the 
cost, and might be removed at any future day without 
any serious loss or disadvantage. All which is sub- 
mitted, 


Mr. Gilder, as Chairman of the Paving Committee, 
made the following report and resolution, which were 
adopted, and were referred to the Paving Committee: 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1833. 
Gentlemen,—The accompanying plan will show to 
you the wharf which I propose to build for the city. My 
proposition is to build the wharf to the satisfaction of 
the city, and complete the same on or before the 1st 
day of September next, and as much earlier as possible 
—for doing which I ask the privilege of occupying the 
same for two years from the time the wharf is complet- 
ed, and Water street and South street and Bank street 
are paved. 
At the expiration of two years, to give it up to the 
city free from all incumbrance, and in good order. 
THOMAS HAVEN. 


The Paving Committee, to which was referred the 
proposition of ‘Thomas Haven, report: 

That Mr. Haven proposes to build a wharf under the 
supervision of the city authorities, at the foot of Schuyl- 
kill South street, by the 1st day of September next, the 
city allowing him the occupation of the same, rent free, 
for the space of two years, and at the expiration of that 
time to deliver up the same to the city, free from all in- 
cumbrances and in good order. The committee recom- 
mend to Councils the acceptance of the proposal, and 
offer the following resolutions, viz. 

Resolved, That Mr. Thomas Haven be authorized to 
build a wharf at the foot of Schuylkill South street, ac- 
cording to the accompanying plan, he to have the use 
and occupation of the same, when finished, free of 
charge, for the space of two years, and at the expiration 
of which time, the said wharf shall be delivered up to 
the city authorities, free from all incumbrances, and in 
good order. 

Resolved, That the City Commissioners he and are 
hereby authorized to pave Water street, between South 
and Lombard, and South street from Bank street to the 
wharf, on the river Schuylkill. 

JOHN GILDER, Chairman, 


Mr. Huston, as Chairman of the Committee, made 
the annexed report, which was adopted. 
| The committee appointed at the last meeting of Coun- 
_cils to make suitable arrangements for the reception of 
the President of the United States, report: 
| ‘That they caused the Hall of Independence to be fit- 
ted up in a style suitable for the occasion: that the Pre- 
| sident arrived in the city on the afternoon of the 8th 
instant, and was immediately waited on by the commit- 
| tee, who informed him of the order taken by Councils, 
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and tendered to him in their name the Hall of Indepen- 
dence, in which to receive his fellow citizens during his 
continuance in the city. This offer was accepted by 
the President, with the expression of his grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the kind attention evinced on the 
occasion; and he appointed the following Monday, (the 
10th instant, ) at 10 A. M. to meet the city authorities in 
the Hallof Independence. The committee of arrange- 
ment therefore issued notices to the Mayor, Recorder, 
Members of Councils, Aldermen, &c. &c., who accurd- 
ingly met at 9 A. M.; and between 9 and 10 o’clock, 
the committee, agreeably to the appointment of the 
President, waited upon him at his lodgings and escorted 
him to the Hall,where he was received by his Honor the 
Mayor, in a manner becoming his high station, and in- 
troduced to all the officers of the city in attendance,and 
of the Girard Trust under the care of tbe city, and af- 
terwards to his fellow citizens generally. 


Mr. Yarnall as Chairman of the Committee made the 
following report and resolution, which were adopted. 


To the Select and Common Councils. 

The Committee appointed to purchase wood for the 
necessitous poor, report: 

That the annual product of the “Fund for supplying 
the necessitous poor with fuel,’’ amounts to about 450 
dollars, but that in consequence of over drafts which 
have heretofore been made upon it, the sum left to be 
expended this eee will amount to 200 dollars only. 

The proceeds of the Girard Fund will on the Ist of 
December next, amount to $454 44, making an 
a gate sum of $654 44 to be applied to the purchase 
of fuel. The Committee have accordingly purchased 
125 cords of wood at an expense as follows: 


594 cords green oak wood at 3 75 percord $223 12 


654 cords do. at 4 00 do, 262 0G 
Cordage at 6 cents per cord, 7 50 
Carting at 75 cents per cord, 93 75 
Piling at 15 cents per cord, 18 60 

$605 12 


It is all piled on the lotin front of the western Watch 
House, at the corner of Filbert and Broad streets—85 
cords intended to be paid out ofthe proceeds of the Gi- 
rard Fund are placed on the eastern side of the lut, and 
the remaining 40 cords to be paid for out of the “Fund 
for supplying the necessitous poor with Fuel” are plac- 
edin a separate pile on the westerns side. 

The committee having thus accomplished the object 
of their appointment’ submit the accumpanying resolu- 
tion and request to be discharged, 

Resolved, That the Mayor be requested to draw his 
warrant on the Treasurer of the Girard Trust in favor of 
B. H. Yarnall, for four hundred and nineteen dollars and 
12 cents to be charged to the ‘“‘Fund to purchase fuel 
for poor white house-keepers and room-keepers.” Also 
his warrant on the City Treasurer in favor of the same 
for one hundred and eighty-six dollars to be charged to 
the “Fund for supplying the necessitous poor with fuel.” 


Mr. Gilder as chairman of the Paving Committee, 
made the annexed report and resolution, which were 
adopted. 

The Paving Committee having named the following 
streets and alleys, recommend the same to be paved and 
repaved, viz. 

Spruce street from 12th to 13th street to be repaved. 

Brown street running south from Cherry to Budens 
street to be paved. 

A certain 20 feet street running from Sheaff’s alley 
northward, to be paved. 

Third street from Willing’s alley to 30 feet south 
from the line of St. Paul’s church yard, to be repaved 
so as to conform to the established regulation. 

Resolved, That the C ity Commissioners be and are 
hereby autliorized to pave and repave the said streets. 

JOHN GILDER, Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. J. R. Chandler, Councils adjourned 


to meet again on Thursday evening next, at half past 
7 o’clock. 


SCHUYLKILL CANAL: 


The following statement shows the amount of the va- 
rious articles transported on the Schuylkill Canal, from 
the opening of the navigation to the 30th June, inclu- 
sive. Every friend to our system of internal improve- 
ment, we feel assured, will be gratified with the pros- 
pect here presented, of the value of these works, and 
of their vital importance to the interest of Philadelphia. 


DESCENDING NAVIGATION. 
FLOUR, 











; tons cwt qr 
From the Union Canal, 4827 10 0 
Kernsville, 36 00 0 
Reading, 340 13 0 
Below Reading, 1334 18 0 

6539 01 0 

Equal to 68,659 barrels. 
GRAIN. 

From the Union Canal, 4376 13 1 
Reading, 86 18 0 
Below Reading, 52 00 0 

4515 111 
Equal to 180,622 bushels. 
WHISKEY. 

From the Union Canal, 690 151 
Kernsville, 35 13 0 
Reading, 27 150 

754 31 
Equal to 6035 barrels. 
LUMBER. 

From the Union Canal, 6429 11 0 
Mount Carbon, 452 00 0 
Schuylkill Haven, 63 120 
Kernsville, 188 18 0 

7134 10 


CASTINGS, BAR IRON, BLOOMS, &c. 
From the Union Canal, 9 


44 80 
Mount Carbon, 3 40 
Schuylkill Haven, 2100 
Kernsville, 189 16 0 
Reading, 354 15 1 
Below Reading, 176 00 
1670 13 1 

LEATHER. 
| From the Union Canal, 93 71 
Reading 119 1 
95 62 

COAL. 

From the Union Canal, 551 13 0 
Schuylkill Haven, 25,898 00 
Mount Carbon, 54,113 00 
Kernsyville, 12,002 00 

92,564 13 0 
SUNDRIES. 

From the Union Canal, 109 80 
Mount Carbon, 62 83 
Kernsville, 2 50 
Reading, 817 2 
Below Reading 3100 


186 91 
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Butter, from Union Canal, 
Nails, from below Reading, 
Lime, from Reading, 
Lime, from Union Canal, 
Do. from below Reading, 


Stone, do. do, 
Marble do, do, 
Wood, do. do. 
ASCENDING. 
FISH. 


To Union Canal, 
Mount Carbon, 
places above Reading, 
Reading, 
below Reading, 


Equal to 10,114 barrels. 
SALT. 
To Union Canal, 
Mount Carbon, 
above Reading, 
Reading, 
below Reading, 


PLAISTER. 
To Union Canal, 
Mount Carbon, 
above Reading, 
Reading, 
below Reading, 


IRON. 
To Union Canal, 
Mount Carbon, 
above Reading, 
Reading, 
below Reading, 
Between Philadelphia and Reading, 
From Reading upwards, 























ee LIMESTONE. 
110 0 Q| From Reading upwards, 122 00 
44 0 0| Between Philadelphia and Reading, 2457 0 0 
18,980 00 7 
871 00 2579 0 
71 00} ous 
137 0 Q| Porter, to Mount Carbon, 67 81 
| Ale, to Union Canal, 2121 
| Whiskey, from Reading, v0 100 
| Nails, from places between Philadelphia and 
| Reading, 11 90 
1174 10 3) Bricks, from Reading, 142 13 0 
73 53 | Marble, below Reading, 24 10 0 
57 3 3 Sandstone, below Reading, 121 00 
29 13 3| Commercial Herald, 
13 17 zt = 
- | SCHUYLKILL COAL TRADE. 
1348 11 3 Despatched last week from Pottsville and Schuylkill 
Haven, 126 boats carrying 5,495 tons 
Former report, 1892 79,003 
931 9 3} Little Schuylkill, 298 12,046 
50 20 
59 19 3 2316 96,544 
11 18 0 
P as TAMAQUA. 





1055 16 9| We took aramble for two or three days of last week 
among the hills and forests of Schuylkill county. We 

3378 9 9 | embarked on a rail road car at Port Clinton and winged 
43 0 Q| Our way to the thriving village of Tamaqua, the prin- 
14813 | cipal seat of the coal operations of the little Schuylkil 
32 y 9} Company. The rail-road ascends at the average rate 
535 19 Q| Of twenty feet to the mile and one who leaves Port 
_—. | Clinton for Tamaqua will find himself at the latter place 
4137 9 3 | four hundred feet higher than at starting, without hav- 
ing been sensible for an instant of any elevation in the 
1173 7 0) Toad by whichhecame. The rail-road is the best we 
135 14 0 have seen, and so nearly level that the horse which drags 








176 1 2) the car, goes up it at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
72 0 Q| From the winding course of the river it was found ne- 
75 9] | cessary in the construction of the rail-road to cross it 
25 4 Q | Several times,which is done on covered bridges, erected 
176 4 2|>y the Company. Those who delight in mountain 


a scenery will be fully gratified in a ride up this rail-road 
1833 13 1 Which runs its whole distance by the side or in the 


MERCHANDISE AND SUNDRIES. | neighborhood of hills, lifting;their wood-crowned sum- 


To Union Canal, 
Mount Carbon, 
above Reading, 
Reading, 
below Reading, 
From Reading upwards, 
Between Philadelphia and Reading, 


LUMBER. 
To places above Reading, 
places below Keading, 


GRAIN. 


To places above Reading, 
From Reading upwards, 


FLOUR, 


From Reading upwards, 
To places above Reading, 


IRON ORE. 
From Reading upwards, 
Between Philadelphia and Reading, 


mit above the clouds. Tamaqua is situated in a dell 
4987 7 2) between the Sharp and Locust mountains, where scarce- 
104 7 1) ly ground enough was found for sites for houses and 
350 1i 1) gardens by scraping away the rocks that encumbered 
184 18 1/ it. It flourishes however like a rose in the desert, hav- 
291 11 2| ing already about a hundred houses and four or five hun- 
63 4 1/ dred inhabitants. The river flows by at the distance of 
18 5 0) about fifty yards and hides its diminished head some 
— | miles above. We were gratified by seeing the locomo- 
6000 5 0/tive in operation and a magnificent spectacle it was, 
winding along the foot of the hills and dragging after 
140 15 0) italongtrain of heavily laden cars with the ease and 
450 0 2} equable motion with which a boat carries its burden 
-—__—__ | over the surface of an unruffied stream. ‘The Company 
590 15 2 | have two engines, the Comet and Catawissa, each capa- 
{ble of dragging forty five tons of coal in fifteen cars 
91 2 9} and of making two trips a day between the mines and 
41 12 3| the place of deposit. We left Tamaqua much pleased 
ail ~ | with the appearance of businessand prosperity observa- 
62 145 | ble in and about the town, and travelled across the coun- 
try by means of stages and the Valley rail-road car to 
Pottsville—Pottsville is a theme of itself for a tourist 
to write a book upon, but as most of our readers have 
visited and admired it for themselves, we deem it unne- 
: cessary to dilate upon its beauties or its wonders.— 
53 10 0) Berks Journal. 








20 18 0} 
14 12 0) 








806 00} The property of No. 164 Market, between Fourth 
420 0 0| and Fifth streets, was sold a few days since for $25,000, 
— | the building on it is “being taken” down. The size of 
1226 0 0| the lot is 13 feet front by 83 feet deep. 
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CAMDEN AND AMBOY RAIL-ROAD. 

At the meeting of the directors of the company at 
Bordentown, on Monday the 17th inst. a new locomo- 
tive engine, constructed by R. L. Stevens, Esq. was 
exhibited, and a trial made of its speed and power, as 
well as of the adaptedness of the road to this mode of 
transportation. ‘The engine is the third one on the 
road, and is the lightest, and is manifestly an important 
improvement on the English engine heretofore used 
with very satisfactory results. 

The experiment in the present case was entirely suc- 
cessful, and surpassed the expectations of those pre- 
sent. The engine, witha train of cars, passed from 
Bordentown to Hightstown (more than 13 miles) in 
36 minutes, and returned in 31; being at the rate of 25 
miles per hour, and it was obviously not at full speed. 
It was obvious also, that there was no diminution of 
speed at the curves, and among the greatest curves on 
the whole road, are those on this section of it; and the 
greatest curve on any part of the road has been passed 
at a rate exceeding 40 miles an hour. The highly im- 
portant device by which this is accomplished, is a recent 
invention by Mr. Stevens, as well as another, by which 
the capacity of the boiler to generate steam is greatly 
increased, probably doubled. These two properties 
are fully exhibited in this engine, the motion being un- 
impeded by any curvatures on the road, and a surplus 
quantity of steam during the whole experiment being 
thrown off. The partial use of anthracite during this 
trial, induces a confident hope that this fuel may be ap- 
plied entirely on the locomotives on the road, 

Six or seven engines, in addition to the three now on 
the road, will soon be in readiness, when horse power 

will be dispensed with, and the trip between New York 


and Philadelphia may be accomplished in six or seven 
hours. 


The ‘Camden and Amboy Rail-road and Transpor- 
tation and the Delaware and Raritan Canal Companies,” 
paid to the: Treasurer of the State of New Jersey, on 
Thursday last, the sum of 15,000, for the first six 
months running passengers, &c. via said Rail-road, being 
the half yearly payment of the $30,000, stipulated by 


said companies to be paid to the State of New Jersey, 
for privileges granted. 





We understand that a contract has been entered into 
by the operators of the Marble quarry of Joan KR. 
Tuomas of the Valley, to furnish two hundred thousand 
feet of Marble for the Girard College. The Pennsylva- 
nia Rail-road, when completed will give value to many 
productions of the country which without it, might 
have lain dormant for centuries. We state as a fact 
deserving of notice, and with the hope that it may be 
useful to those who have Limestone or other quarries 
or mines, which they have either abandoned, or wrought 
with difficulty, from the quantity of water which imped- 
ed their progress; that a Syruon has been constructed 
and introduced into the quarry, which conveys the 
water off by a constant stream, permitting and facili- 
— the operations of the workmen.—Village Re- 
cord. 


LEBANON, June 29, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Germantown Telegraph. 

Dear Sir,—Having read in your paper the account of 
the great rains and flood, which occurred on the 20th 
and 21st instant, in your part of the country, which 
raised the Wissahiccon and other streams higher than 
they had been known for many years, and caused great 
damage to milldams, bridges, &c. in various parts of the 
eastern section of our state—I will give you a slight 
history of the freshet in this quarter. 

It rained gradually nearly all day on Thursday, (20th 
inst. ) until towards evening, when it‘'commenced pour- 
ing down, and rained very hard for two or three hours, 
in which short space of time nearly three inches fell; 
the whole amount of rain in the course of the day and 
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part of the evening, was nearly three and a half inches, 
by far the greatest amount that has fallen in so short a 
time, in this neighborhood, perhaps, for many years. 
It raised the Swatara and other considerable streams, 
higher than they had been known for a long while. The 
Swatara was entirely over the top of the tow-path of 
the Union Canal, in several places, between the water 
works and Middletown, a circumstance that never oc* 
curred before, as this stream has not been so high since 
this canal was completed. It occasioned several breach- 
es in the banks along the tow-path, and also did some 
injury to one or two of the locks, which interrupted the 
navigation for a few days. The canal was soon put in 
order again, and the boats are now running as usual, 
although several of the breaks were serious, and the 
damage done between here and Reading was consid- 
erable. It is now in good condition throughout. 
Respectfully yours, &c, 





BRIGADIER GENERAL. 


Official Return of an election for Brigadier General, 1st 
rigade, Ist Division, P. M., held June 24th, 1833. 


A. M. Prevost. P. Fritz. 
ist Battal. 134 23 
9th Reg. § ee a = 
Ist‘ 48 21 
19th « $ oe = re 
. Elst 154 3 
72d ‘ $ oa ‘ 112 “4 
ist © 93 108 
74th * } si aa aa 
im * 165 53 
Bist“ Fog « 135 112 
; i 100 66 
goth“ S$ og 134 78 
102d ‘** Volunteers, 98 36 
108th « = * 132 21 
128th « “6 170 153 
Ist ‘* Artillery, 265 31 
2097 1327 


I do certify that the above report is correct. 
(Signed, ) DANIEL SHARP, 


Brigade Inspector. 
Brigade Inspector’s Office, 2 


Philada. July 6th, 1833. 


George Boyer, Esq. of West Whiteland, has left with 
us two specimens of marble forthe inspection of the 
public. His quarries are within a few rods of the 
Pennsylvania Rail-way- The marble can be easily re- 
moved from the quarries, and is considered by judges 
to be of a superior kind. Those in the city who trade 
in that material, would find it to their interest to visit 
Mr. Boyer, and we have no doubt arrangements could 
be made with him, to deliver marble in the city, cheap- 
er, when the Rail-way is finished, than it can be had 
from any other place in the union, and equally as good. 





A Larger Canco.—Mr. William P. Orrick’s fine large 
boat Alabama, built by Joseph Morton of Kensington, 
and commanded by Captain Anderson, descended the 
Schuylkill Canal from Reading with acargo of 501 
barrels of Flour, which she brought safely round into 
the Delaware, and this day delivered it (in good order) 
to Mr. Paschal Hollingsworth on Spruce street wharf. 

This is the largest cargo of Flour that has ever de- 
scended the Schuylkill Canal from that place. 





The Crawford Messenger says “the wife of Mr. 
Chester Beard, of Rockdale township, is lying danger- 
ously ill, Near a year since she was picking her ear 
with a pin (a very common practice among females) the 
head of which coming off lodged in her ear, and all 
attempts to extract it proved unavailing, and it is sup- 
posed that this will soon be the cause of her death,” 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


In pursuance of previous notice, and an arrangement 
made with a committee of the Baltimore annual confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which the 
Philadelphia Annual Conference subsequently united, 
the board of Trustees of Dickinson College met at 
the College chapel, on the sixth of June, A. D., 
1833, to carry into effect the said arrangement; 
by which Dickinson College was to be placed under the 
patronage and superintendence of the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Conferences. This arrangement was effect- 
ed by the resignation of the following trustees, viz: An- 
drew Carothers, Esq. President, and the Rev. John V. 
E. Thorn, Frederick Watts, Esq. the Rev. George 
Duffield, Jacob Hendel, Charles B. Penrose, Isaac B. 
Parker, George Metzger, Esq. Dr. John Creight, the 
Rev. John S. Ebaugh, the Rev. Robert Cathcart, Com- 
modore Jesse D. Elliott, Dr. Wm. C. Chambers, Sam. 
Alexander, George A. Lyon, James Hamilton, and Ga- 


briel Heister, Esq. and the election of the Rev. John | 


Emery, D. D. Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Hon. John M’Lean, Just'ce of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Rev. Stephen G. Rozel, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, the Rev. Joseph Lybrand, of 


Wilmington, Delaware, the Rev. Alfred Griffith, of | 


Baltimore, Maryland, the Rev. Samuel Harvey, of Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, the Rev. Job Guest, of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Henry Antes, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Theodore Myers, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. John M. Keagy, of Philadelphia, Dr. Samuel Baker, 


of Baltimore, Maryland, John Davis, Esq. of Harrisburg, | 


Pennsylvania, John Phillips, Esq. of Carlisle, Pensylva- 
nia, Dr. Mathew Anderson, of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Dr. Ira Day, of Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Richard Benson, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Thomas Sewell, of Washington City, District of Colum- 
bia, Mr. Henry Hicks, of Delaware, George W. Nabb, 
Esq. of Baltimore, Maryland, Dr. Samuel H. Higgins, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, Charles A. Warfield, of Wil- 
liamsport, Maryland, Dr. James Roberts, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, James Dunlop, Esq. of Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, Benjamin Matthias, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Charles M’Clure, of Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, Samuel E. Parker, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, William M. Biddle, Esq. of Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, Thomas A. Budd, Esq of Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, Dr. Thomas E. Bond, of Baltimore Maryland, 
James Longacre, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Col. 


John Berry, of Baltimore, Maryland: of these gentle- | 


men, the following appeared, were qualified, and took 


their seats as members of the board, to wit: Bishop | 
Emory, who was elected President of the board, and | 
Messrs.,Rozel, Lybrand, Griffith, Harvey, Guest, Antis, | 


Myers, Keagy, Baker, Davis, Phillips, Anderson, Day, 
Benson, Sewell, Nabb, Higgins, Warfield, Roberts, Dun- 
lop, Matthias, M’Clure, Parker, Biddle, and Budd. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the Board. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be presented to the 
late Board of Trustees of Dickinson College, for their 


noble and Philanthropic efforts in the cause of Educa: | 
tion, especially manifested in the arrangements to re- | 


establish the institution and perpetuate its usefulness. 


Resolved, That entertaining as we do the fullest con- | 
fidence in their intelligence, integrity and candour, their | 
best wishes for the future prosperity of the institution | 


over which they have watched for years, this Board deem 
it a privilege to avail themselves of the counsel of their 
predecessors in office, and hope still to enjoy their 
friendly influence in carrying forward the great objects | 
of Education 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be present- | 
ed to the citizens of Carlisle, for their kind and liberal 
accommodation of ourselves, and our friends, during the | 
present session. 

Resolved, That deeply sensible of the impoitance ! 
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that a spirit of mutual friendship and co-operation 
| should exist between the citizens of this borough, and 
| the Board, and the officers of the College, in order to 
| the full success of the great enterprise upon which we 
| have entered, we cannot but hail with pleasure the 
_ deep interest the citizens manifest in the speedy resto- 
_ration of the College, as an indication of the necessity 
there is for such an institution, as well as an assurance 
| that it will receive their protection and patronage. 
The board elected, by a unanimous vote, the Rev. 
| John P. Durbin, A. M. of the city of New York, Prin- 
cipal of Dickinson College. 
| The board also founded a professorship of law, and 
| unanimously elected the Hon. John Reed, President 
| Judge of the 9th Judicial District of the Commonwealth 
| of Pennsylvania, Professor of Law of Dickinson Col- 


| lege. They passed a resolution,raising a committee to 


| make immediate arrangements to establish a prepara- 
_ tory school,and took measures for the re-opening of the 


College, with as little delay, as the nature of the ne- 

'cessary preliminary arrangements for the successful 

| reorganization of the institution will require. 

CHARLES B. PENROSE, 
June 11th, 1833. Secretary of the Board. 

Dreaprut Tornapo.--A letter before us, dated Lit- 

| tle Britain Township, Lancaster county, 3d, June, con- 

| tains the following paragraph:—*‘ After three weeks of 

|} almost insessant rain, we have been visited with the 

| most destructive hurricane ever witnessed in this neigh- 

| borhood, It commenced yesterday afternoon, near the 

Susquehanna river in this township, accompanied with 

}an unusually heavy rain, and passing eastwardly. It 

| was about half a mile in width, and levelled in its course, 

| dwelling houses, farms, orchards, fences, &c. Ten 

. barns and five dwelling houses have been thrown down 

| in its course through this township. Many orchards 

| have been entirely destroyed. I am happy to state, 

| that so far as I have heard, no lives are lost, though se- 

_veral persons have been seriously injured, Iam notac- 

| quainted with the complete extent of its ravages beyond 

| this township; but so far as I have heard, it has been 

| alike destructive to all,” 

| wate 

} DIVIDENDS FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 

| Pennsylvania Co. for insurance of lives, 3 per cent. 
United States Bank, 33 do 

| North America, 3S do 

| Marine insurance Company, do 

do 

do 

40 cents per share. 


| Union Insurance Company, 
| Lehigh Coal Company, 


G2 ee oo 


| Schuylkill, Permanent Bridge, 


| The quantity of rain which fell during the last month 
| was 5 28 inches. 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 7 mo, Ist. 1835. 


Mr. Craig,—it is with heartfelt satisfaction that Iam 
enabled to state to the public that there is not now one 
person in confinement in the Jail for debt. 

A. MONTGOMERY, Jailor. 

Pittsburgh, June 27, 1833. 


West Cuester, July 1, 1833. 

A Physician having the most extensive practice of 
any other, in the place, stated in the hearing of the 
writer, that there was not an individual, old or young, in 
the Borough, that required his attendance this day; this 
| is an occurrence that has not happened to him for seve- 
ral years and rarely exists where there is a population of 
15 hundred. 





NOTICE. 

The 4th July last week, and the printing of the In- 
dex this week, has delayed the delivering of the Register, 
beyond the usual time to some of our Subscribers. 
Hereafter we trust they will receive it more seasonably. 











